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Robertson, Constance. The Unterrified. Holt. June 17, 


1946. 503p. $3.00. 


This historical navel opens toward the end of 1862, as 
“the Unterrified Democracy” of New York State is jubi- 
lantly preparing for the inauguration of newly-elected 
Governor Horatio Seymour. It ends just after the New 
York Draft Riots of July 13-16, 1863. Its action takes 
place in and near Troy, in Albany and New York City, 
and on the battlefield of Chancellorsville during the battle. 
The chief fictional characters are: ex-Senator King, his 
ecently-wed young second wife, Lacey, his sons, Ranyard 
and Nathan, his first wife’s mother, Mrs. Vail, his widowed 
sister, Mrs. Bard, her son Dexter, and John Andrews, a 
plausible Virginian. Among the actual persons who ap- 
pear, to greater or less effect, are: Governor Seymour, 


Mayor Fernando Wood of New York City, Generals Wood 


t and Hooker of the Federal Army, the fiery Catholic edi- 


) tor, James McMaster (called “McMasters” by the author), 
and the famous Ohio “Copperhead”, Congressman Val- 
landigham. 

Senator King brings home to Troy from Kentucky his 
new wife Lacey, whose first husband had been killed fight- 
ing on the Federal side. Lacey, a demure beauty who, at 
frst sight, wins all men and repels all women, really cares 
for but one thing—the success of the Southern Con- 
federacy. The Senator’s two sons, Ran and Nate, and 


their cousin, Dex, at once fall in love with Lacey, and she, 
for her own secret purposes, leads them on. Nate’s affec- 
tion for Lacey is simply the romantic devotion of a boy of 
sixteen toward a beautiful and gracious lady, but Ran and 
Dex feel themselves passionately drawn to her, and rec- 
wnize the danger and shame involved in the situation. 


Dex, a Federal officer, finds safety from amorous snares in 
his military duties, and Ran endeavors to distract his 
thoughts from Lacey by plunging into political activity. 
Already, like his father, an anti-Administration Demo- 
crat, Ran is introduced by the suave Virginian Andrews, 
into doubtful and dangerous company. He becomes a 
leader among the “Knights of the Golden Circle”, some 
of whose chiefs are (as is Andrews himself) active plotters 
for a Confederate victory. 

Ran begins to question the “Knights’ ” fundamental loyalty 
to the Union and to suspect Andrews for what he is—a 
Confederate secret agent. Torn by doubts and worries, 
Ran falls a reluctant prey to Lacey’s wiles. Nate discovers 
them together, and horror-smitten at the sudden down- 
fall of his twin idols, rushes off to New York to join the 
army. 

Ran and Dex—the latter invalided home by the loss of 
an arm at Chancellorsville, go in search of Nate. All 
three get involved in the Draft Riots of mid-July, of which 
Andrews is a chief instigator. Just as they find Nate, Ran 
and Dex come upon Andrews, and in the melee that fol- 
lows Andrews, firing at Ran, kills Nate. 


Overwhelmed with shame at his lapse with Lacey and 
with grief at his brother’s death, Ran goes into the Union 
Army; Dex tells Lacey of the result of her plotting (she 
has been one of Andrews’ helpers); and that fair con- 
spirator (as the book ends) gives some signs of desiring to 
mend her ways and atone for her misdeeds. 


As a novel, The Untervified is too heavily laden with 
history; as an historical narrative, it is largely misleading. 
lor example, the well-done description of the Chancellors- 
ville battle has nothing properly to do with the novel; 
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and the description of Governor Seymour as a slyly dis- 
loyal plotter is a mere libel. The whole book is written 
from the standpoint, that all Northerners who opposed 


the Lincoln Administration were either rogues or fools. 


The particularly offensive blasphemy put in the mouths of 
several characters, as well as the liaison between Ran and 
Lacey (though this is not offensively described), makes 
The Unterrified unsuitable for all but mature readers. 


W. T. Winston, 
Richmond, Virginia 


Kravchenko, Victor. I Chose Freedom. 
15, 1946. 496p. $3.50. 


In March of 1917 young Victor Kravchenko heard his 
revolutionary father plead with his colleagues for order 
and self-control during the chaotic days that followed 
victory over the Romanovs: “No matter what any party 
stands for, it will be bad if one party wins. That will only 
mean new masters for the old—rule by force, not by the 
free will of the people”. The amazing apologia for his 
dramatic defection from the ranks of Soviet-Communism, 
written in America by Purchasing Commission official 
Victor Kravchenko during the harrowing months after 
the break, completely vindicates the forebodings voiced by 
the elder Kravchenko over a quarter of a century before. 


’ 


Scribner’s. Apr. 


Converted by one Comrade Lazarev, an idealist who wore 
a necktie and presented him, among other things, with 
three plays of Shakespeare, young Kravchenko became a 
Communist in 1929 “when Stalin was consolidating his 
personal authority over the land of the Soviets”. What 
follows in the Kravchenko chronicle represents a Soviet 
career man’s intimate connection with the history of 
Stalin’s Russia, a dismaying concatenation of contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies in the dismal story of a revolu- 
tion gone wrong. Iu regard to Stalin’s 1931 denunciation 
of Uravnilovka (equality of income), for example, Krav- 
chenko introduces the reader to the new Grand Dukes of 
Russia and contrasts their happy lot with the workers’ 
downright desolation in the Nikopol Combinat of which 
he was in charge. A dramatic discussion between the 
young Communist and his non-Party father results in an 
interesting comparison of the old and new regimés; Victor 
Andreyevich’s pride in “economic progress”, represented 
by its three- to five-fold rises in money wages, suffers when 
the old man points out that the cost of living in the new 
Russia has increased fifteen to fifty times. Indeed, Krav- 
chenko’s analysis would seem to indicate that bad as the 
worker’s life was in an earlier day, the virtual revival of 
serfdom (1939) has set the clock back to the darkest hour 
of Russia’s social history. “Labor Books” have attached 
the worker to his job, and a law designed as a gag to in- 
crease the USSR’s forced labor population has fixed fan- 
tastic penalties for tardiness among the laborers. The 
secret behind the power of the Stalinist bureaucracy be- 
comes clearer to the western student when Mr. Krav- 
chenko acquaints him with the various lines followed in 
the pursuit of a divide and rule policy. Accordingly, a 
small labor élite—a wedge between workers and technical 
staffs—was created, says Kravchenko, when the “Com- 
munistic’” Government exploited the made-to-order mir- 
acle of Stakhanovism. 


Early in his career Kravchenko was brought face to face 
with a police state and its effective efforts in the direction 


Robertson — Kravchenko 
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of forcing peasants to surrender their grain “voluntarily”, 
As a result of only too close a contact with these processes 
the author was often hard put to keep the faith, particu. 
larly when he saw the triumphant completion of a Five 
Year Plan in four years at the cost of a terrible famine~ 
while butter was being exported from the country. A; 
millions of others have done and still do, Victor Kray. 
chenko kept his thoughts to himself when the time came 
for Russia to assume its pose as a democratic nation. He 
recalls how the personnel of the Government’s spy-ring 
mainstay (GPU, now NKVD) has been steadily increased 
through the acquisition of forced labor; a loved one’s 
promised release from a political concentration camp wil! 
make a permanent stooge of the most respectable Sovier 
citizen, even when the job entails framing and black-mail- 
ing foreign visitors to the USSR. And at the outbreak of 
World War II, says Kravchenko, there was in Russia an 
army of some 20,000,000 political prisoners forced to slave 
labor. Kravchenko, too, during the hectic days of purge 
hysteria, had to tangle with the gentlemen of the Liu. 
byanka. Night after night he had to undergo a merciless| 
inquisition to defend himself against a trumped up charge 
of sabotage. Replete with irony is the scene between the 
badly battered defendant and his mother one gray day 
after such a midnight session; “I used to prepare these 
same things for your father when he was taken to prison. 
... The years roll on, but the prisons remain. Here’s a 


pair of fur mittens, may God help us!” | 


I Chose Freedom is of particular interest to the historian 
by reason of the author’s explanations of many obscure 
items in Russian’s recent history. Thus Mr. Kravchenko 
makes three points by way of clarifying the dramatic con- 
fessions during the third and most sensational of the 
Moscow blood purges (1938): 

1. The methods of the NKVD are far superior to those 

of the Tsar’s Okhrana. 


} 
2. Old Bolshevik leaders, (so many of whom paid the 


price), were in a state of abject disillusionment and 
despair over a lost cause. 


The accused’s refusal to provide Russian window- 
dressing for the world by way of confession could 
mean the ruthless liquidation of innocents. It was 
a time when security for one’s family depended on 
denunciation—even self-denunciation. 


Kravchenko’s assertions regarding the Russo-German alli 
ance (1939-41) are provocative. The author is convinced 
that Stalin was criminally sincere and intent regarding 
that treaty. Victor Andreyevich remembers how thor 
ough was the Government’s liquidation of the people's 
anti-Nazi sentiments. Stalin, a would-be tertius gaudens, 
never believed he would have to fight Hitler later. 
though this statement has its obvious weakness, the author 
supports it by recalling Stalin’s charge of “capitalist sabo 
tage” leveled at Sumner Welles’ warnings to Russia against 
Germany. By the same token he explodes the “breathing 
space” apology for the Stalin-Hitler pact as a later Stalinist 
invention contrived to raise the Boss’ stock as a shrewd 
diplomat and statesman. This statement Kravchenko 
bases on the fact that he never heard the face-saving de- 
vice mentioned until after he had left Russia. Moreover, 
so effective was the treaty’s operation, says Kravchenko, 
that Russia was considerably drained of vital war matériel 
and found herself quite unprepared for Hitler’s blitz in the 
spring of ’41. How, then, explain the resistance of the 
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Russian people to the German onslaught?) The author 

proposes a five-point explanation: 

1. The reaction was a demonstration of traditional Rus- 
sian patriotism; the ultimate victory was “not a 
Soviet but a Russian miracle”. 

2. The Kremlin began to talk of the Russian Father- 
land and recognized the Orthodox God. 

3. A jittery Stalin ordered the wildly terroristic liquida- 
tion of the fifth column (which Ambassador Joseph 
Davies was so sure never existed). Joseph Stalin 
showed his confidence in his beloved Russian 
“brothers and sisters” by putting the Armaments 
and Munitions Commissariats under Beria, head of 
the NKVD. 

4, Stupid German barbarism played its part in the 

slaves’ defense of their masters. 

In the hearts of many of the disaffected the outbreak 

of the war and the possibility of victory aroused hope 

that a new Russia based on the ideals so glibly 
bandied about by East and West alike in those days 
would rise with the trouble’s end. 


Mr. Kravchenko’s deposition will provide salutary read- 
ing for America’s public, so gullible in its consumption 
of what in Russia is silently known as ballyhoo. At the 
conclusion of his revelation he reminds the Davies, the 
Wallaces and the Willkies among us that no peace on 
earth is possible without a free and democratic Russia. 
Sordid and trying though his years of loyalty to the regimé 
have been, yet Victor Andreyevich Kravchenko holds out 
hope for the future Russia; he bases it upon the presence 
in high places of necessarily unnamed friends, survivors 
of purges, whose kindred disillusionments he knows for a 
fact, and counts on. His optimism is even more pro- 
nounced in regard to the number of the well-intentioned 
among the multitude of lesser lights. The terrible days of 
1936 (year of the “World’s most Democratic Constitu- 
tion”) taught Kravchenko a good deal about his Russia: 
“There are millions . . . tens of millions of Kiryushkins 
in the Russia I love. They have no more affection for 
the Dorogans and Gershgorns and the Moscow bosses 
than I have. They are waiting for their chance to seize 


the rights which are theirs’. 
Frank Fadner, S.]J., 
University of Scranton 


Literary Guild---July Selection 


Bridge, Ann. Singing Waters. 


1946. 343p. $2.75. 


After her husband, who had been molding her into a 
useful woman, died through the cowardice of companions 
on an expedition to Mount Everest, the lovely Gloire 
Thurston became embittered against the world, led a 
lonely and aimless life. During a chance meeting on a 
train the semi-humanist Nils Lassen, attracted by the 
signs of her secret misery, probed into her problems and 
suggested that she go someplace where people lived natu- 
tally and simply—Albania being his random choice. On 
impulse she went immediately to Albania and with Susan 
Glanfield, the authoress, went inland to visit the Lek- 
Gionaj’s, an important clan family. The visit was ex- 
tended into a forced stay of weeks when Susan Glanfield’s 
leg was broken during a short climb. As she observed the 


June 18, 


Macmillan. 


matriarchal life of the people Gloire’s sense of values 
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gradually changed and she began to espouse the European 
way of life as opposed to the American—the life based on 
tradition, culture, religion as opposed to the life of ma- 
terialistic values alone. She began to awake from her 
bitterness and aimlessness first by caring for the injured 
Susan and then by participating in the work of the family. 
ihen Nils came to Albania and Gloire set her cap for 
him thinking that with his assistance she could develop 
further but he refused her. She then determined to spend 
her days helping to eradicate poverty and speeding the 
development of the Albanians. 


The story itself is but a minor setting for the author’s 
sociological premises. She feels that men must evaluate 
themselves and their cultures and must choose a correct 
way of life, a life to which humanity is adapted. She de- 
plores the materialistic and rootless life so prevalent in 
America, a way of life that has infected Europe—so much 
so that only in the more backward countries is there a 
true sense of values. She wishes for the Balkans a sane 
development—controlled industrialization, fuller develop- 
ment of agricultural potentialities, preservation of ancient 
traditions, culture and religion. In short she realizes that 
mankind is fast enslaving itself to materialism and she 
realizes that a more correct way of life is necessary. Miss 
Bridge is almost entirely correct in her attitudes; her major 
sin being one of incompleteness. She recognizes that re- 
ligion (Catholicism in the case of this book) exerts a 
potent force on humanity but she fails to accord a central 
place to the relationship between God and man and sub- 
stitutes instead her concept of tradition. 


From a literary standpoint the book is not a good novel— 
characters are not clearly delineated, there is no import- 
ant conflict; the author is riding her sociological concepts 
to the blissful exclusion of literary value. Above all her 
description of Albanian life and culture is incomplete and 
imperfect. In general the book is suitable for adult 
readers. 


Catholic Book Club--- May Selection 


Purcell, Patrick. The Quiet Man. Putnam. May 13, 
1946. 216p. $2.50. 


The 20th Century marked the climax of violence in a 
seven century struggle for the achievement of an Irish 
National Destiny. The Easter Rebellion, the Black and 
Tan episode, the shortlived Civil War are familiar to any 
cursory reader of Irish history. Not even today can the 
remnants of the IRA be considered, in any sense of the 
word, a peaceful force. All these events are in Patrick 
Purcell’s novel but they are not the main framework. 
That framework is the life of a quiet and humble man— 
one of those who have held Ireland together and have 
been responsible for all the progress which none of the 
violence ever achieved. 

Somewhere around the turn of the century Peter O’Dea 
came to Carriglea as assistant schoolmaster to the ram- 
bunctious, uproarious, semi-bombastic Jer Coady, self-styled 
and self made King in Carriglea. As the schoolmaster Jer 
has been a redoubtable force in shaping the lives of the 
people—an indomitable man who will admit no way or 
method that is not a Coady way of method. Jer is an 
“ould Fenian man” but inactive. For ten years Jer and 
Peter live together in a bachelor community which in- 
cludes such characters as Fonsy Farrel, the rhyming man 
“with. words at will an’ a certain amount of control over 
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them”. Peter was not a plastic disciple to be molded pas- 
sively by Jer Coady but he understood Jer and learned 
from him a working philosophy of life. After ten years 
Jer retired with Peter becoming his successor. Peter mar- 
ried Tessie Fogarty who died within a few years leaving 
Peter alone with two year old Markie. Peter reared 
Markie and the attachment between them was close until 
Markie went to college and then into Maynooth in prepa- 
ration for the priesthood. But Markie had no vocation 
and soon returned to a life of idleness and shiftlessness 
at Carriglea until Peter shocked him into independent 
life. 


It is not the events which make the novel but rather the 
background and characters and in these Mr. Purcell has 
achieved a successful and worthwhile book. The back- 
ground is the violence of the Irish struggle for freedom as 
it affected the lives of the people in Carriglea. Through 
these difficult events Peter moves with quiet and sure step, 
his eye always on the performance of his duty and the 
happiness and freedom of his family. In him all factions 
place confidence and his mode of life is factor which pre- 
vents the explosions which violence would otherwise have 
caused in a peaceful community. By avoiding pitfalls on 
both sides Peter remains the only influence in the preser- 
vation of order in Carriglea after the death of Ned Gor- 
man in the shortlived Civil War between Free Staters and 
Republicans. In Peter O’Dea and Jer Coady the author 
has achieved two well done characters, two characters 
that will grip the reader’s attention. The background is 
authentically Irish and always interesting. Other than 
two instances of unnecessary profanity there is nothing 
objectionable about the book which is more suitable to 
adult readers. 


Macardle, Dorothy. The Unforeseen. Doubleday. June 
6, 1946. 278p. $2.50. 


When Virgilia Wilde, novelist, tells her artist daughter 
Nan that “Normality is the precious thing”, a note is 
struck which has been missing. from much fiction for 
decades. It is a pleasure to meet these two women and 
their friends, Dr. Franks the psychiatrist, his son Dr. 
Perrry, the dramatist Garrett and his wife, the servants 
Brigid and Eileen, the neighbors the Doyles, and the 
gypsies who camp in the woods of the Wilde retreat north 


of Dublin. 


While normality is sought by Mrs. Wilde, it is a treasure 
she has lost. On her reaction, and that of the other char- 
acters, to her moods and nervousness the story hinges. 
She is worried over “visions”—of a nest or a person or a 
dress she never saw before; fearing madness, she seeks the 
advice of Dr. Franks. He finds nothing alarming, but his 
son, who hase been interested in extrasensory preception, 
suspects that she has a gift of prevision, “second sight” as 
Brigid calls it. He is made certain when Virgilia foresees 
an almost serious accident to a dog, complete in detail, 
locale, and fortunate ending. Driving her home, Dr. Perry 
almost kills the Wilde dog at the very spot foreseen. 


A second tragedy is averted through this “gift” when Mrs. 
Wilde senses danger to Timeen, son of the gypsy leaders, 
an extremely captivating child whom Nan has been using 
as a model for her leprechaun sketches. To prevent the 
“dream” from materializing, Mrs. Wilde ‘drives the gypsies 
off her place, ordering them to take a back road. A storm 
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changes the route, and Timeen is hurt—again under the 
identical conditions she had foreseen. In the meantime, 
of course, Nan and Perry have fallen in love, a state which 
almost crashes because Perry is bound not to reveal the 
cause of the mother’s “illness”. They are parted by Mrs, 
Wilde after the last of her major prerecognitions, which 
indicated that Nan would be hurt and that her fiancé 
would be the villain. The solution, though delayed and 
almost, but not quite, unprepared for, is logical and 
satisfying. 

The story is sheer romance—of the best sort. The atmos- 
phere of suspense is maintained throughout, in simple 
narrative and tea-party conversation, as well as in the 
climactic areas of the curse of the gypsies, the convales- 
cence of Timeen, the threat to the Nan-Perry marriage. 
It has the touch of the scientific which proved so attrac. 
tive in Stevenson, but none of the ridiculousness of H. G. 
Wells. It has as much summer lawn or winter hearthfire 
reading appeal as it has mystery book flavor; basically, it 
is entertaining, which is required of all romance. 


The people are recognizable, not puppets; they speak en- 
viably natural dialogue, touched with the charming me- 
lodiousness caught by Robert Gibbings in his recent work. 
All in all it is a lovely book, better written than the au- 
thor’s The Uninvited, and warranting the attention of all 
who are not afraid of ghosts. The minor argument of 
Garrett, that Mrs. Wilde should rely on self-hypnosis to 
prove her susceptibility, is clearly counteracted by Nan’s 
observation that the “gift” in the hands of good people 
can do only good, and Brigid’s remark from the kitchen 
that “the grace of God is nearer than the door”. 


James Edward Tobin, 
New York City 
* * 


Moore, Ruth. Spoonhandle. Morrow. June 12, 1946, 


377p. $2.75. 


As in her previous novel, The Weir, Miss Moore con- 
centrates on the theme of commercialism invading the 
Maine country, providing a test that distinguishes the 
weak from the strong characters. Characterization is again 
predominant, this time contrasting the town and money- 
loving storekeeper and small politician Pete Stilwell and 
his female counterpart and sister Mrs. Agnes Flynn with 
their brothers Willie and Hod Stilwell who prefer to live 
apart on a small island. Money enters the story when 
wealthy Nelson Witherspoon offers to buy the island and 
the brothers refuse to sell. Since the four Stilwells are 
co-heirs this refusal more than irritates Pete and Agnes. 
Pete’s semi-success later results in much of the main island 
property being transformed into a vacation spot, with the 
islanders becoming a group of groundkeepers, domestic 
servants, etc. Only Willie and Hod (who supplies the 
romance with writer Ann Freeman) retain their inde 
pendence. 


A considerable group of other characters, such as Mary 
Mackay who tried unsuccessfully to love and raise reform- 
school Donny, and the family-loving Portuguese Joe 
Sangor, supply the balance of a fine cast. Miss Moore has 
again shown considerable talent, more, we might say, than 
Miss Ferber has done with her recent novels such as 
Saratoga Trunk and Great Son. One regrettable pre- 
nuptial incident mars the book (p. 365-6), limiting a 
recommendation to adults. 
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Goodin, Peggy. Clementine. Dutton. June 28, 1946. 


6p. $2.50. 


This rather witty and somewhat poignant little novel pur- 
ports to be the story of the genesis of a modern American 
female, genus Homo sap. Said female rejoices in the name 
of Clementina Theresa Kelley, commonly shortened to 
“Red”; she is the daughter of the mayor of Hill City, 
Indiana, where she grows into her teens during the 
thirties. “Red” was quite a tom-boy; she could fight, play 
football and shoot as well as any boy and cared little for 
ordinary girlish disputes. Boylike too, she was always 
setting into scrapes and then taking her punishment stoi- 
cally. She is in fact the modern equivalent of Tarking- 
ron’s Penrod with some dashes of Junior Miss. There is 
little or no plot to the book save for her childhood rivalry 
with “Hank” Matthews which finally ripened into a 
“sing steady” engagement in her teens. But there are a 
wealth of incidents and a whole series of childhood ex- 
periences and difficulties in which her father and mother 
and Abe, the semi-philosophical hired man, are hard put 
to deal with Clem’s questions and problems. Nominally 
Clem is a Catholic but her religion plays little part in 
forming her personality or character. Much of the book 
is wholesome and humorous and entertaining and speaks 
well for the essential soundness of our modern children. 
Unfortunately it is slightly marred by the smartly mod- 
enistic attitude adopted toward several phenomena of 
/ adolescence. Somewhat too much attention is given to 
the menarche; there is reference to the girls discovering 
and devouring the lustier passages in classic literature, and 
Clem is not so much shamed at an aunt living in sin as 
she is with the kind of man who is her aunt’s partner 
in that life. For these reasons the book is suitable for 
adults rather than adolescents. 


* 


De Forest, J. W. A Volunteer’s Adventures. 
versity Press. June 25, 1946. xii, 237p. $3.00. 


John William De Forest (1826-1906) had already achieved 
some success as a journalist and fiction writer in the years 
preceding the War between the States. Having helped 
recruit a company for the Twelfth Connecticut Volun- 
teers in 1861, he received a captain’s commission in that 
regiment, Jan. 1, 1862. He remained in active field serv- 
ice until near the end of 1864; and it is with this period 
of personal war experiences that the present volume deals. 


Yale Uni- 


De Forest, who was not finally mustered out of military 
service until Jan., 1868, returned to his old trade of writ- 
ing, and some time in this period put together A Volun- 
teer’s Adventures out of forty-seven letters written to his 
wife during his active service, one letter to another corre- 
sondent, four articles in Harper’s Monthly (1864-5-7), 
and one article in The Galaxy (1868). He finished the 
bok in 1890, but it remained in manuscript until its 
present publication under the editorship of James H. 
) Croushore, who has also prefixed introductory historical 
notes to twelve of the fourteen chapters. 


The Twelfth Connecticut served first in Louisiana under 


Butler and Banks, and (after a six-months’ furlough in 
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1864) under Sheridan in the Shenandoah Valley. It saw 
hard fighting in Banks’ mismanaged expedition against 
Port Hudson on the Mississippi, and against the redoubt- 
able Jubal Early in the Valley of Virginia. But its opera- 
tions were generally not of a sort to afford officers or men 
much chance of personal distinction. 


Captain De Forest’s book does not throw any new light 
upon the War of Secession, or on the character of any 
among the oustanding leaders in that struggle. Its value 
lies in the series of vivid word-pictures it offers of camp 
and battle, of common soldiers and subordinate officers, 
of the vices and virtues of military life. 


De Forest had the observant eye of the practical journalist. 
He was gifted with good judgment and judicial tempera- 
ment. So, while naturally prepossessed in favor of the 
cause he was fighting for, his observations on men and 
events are shrewd, searching and impartial. Though he 
seems to have been an efficient officer, he is always the 
civilian in arms, never the professional soldier. Of his 
own feeling about war, he writes: 


“Certain military authors who never heard a bullet whistle 
have written copiously, to the general effect that 
fighting is delightful. It is not; it is just tolerable; you 
can put up with it; but you can’t honestly praise it. 
Bating a few flashes of elation which come in moments 
of triumph or in the height of a desperate charge, . . . 
it is much like being in a rich cholera district in the height 
of the season.” 


Touches of dry humor abound in the Adventures. For 
instance, after stating that, while encamped near New 
Orleans, one-fifth of his regiment was usually drunk, 
De Forest says that, once active service began, the men 
became much more sober. But, he adds in a note, “partly 
of course because whiskey was harder to get”. 


Concerning the Federal looting of New Orleans and 
southern Louisiana, De Forest blames not only General 
Butler’s indulgence toward such doings, but also the War 
Department’s negligence in the matter of paying officers. 
Some of them, he says, got no pay for eight months at a 
time, and, as they were not permitted to draw rations, 
had to plunder the natives or starve. 


A Volunteer’s Adventures is a lively, well-written book, 
which ought to appeal to all readers interested in the 
War between the States. It has a frontispiece photograph 
of the author, three sketch maps, and an index. 

W. T. Winston, 


Richmond, Virginia 
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VOLUME THREE of 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets 
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In these modern times pamphlets have assumed increasing importance in teaching 
and apologetics. The three volumes of The Index to American Catholic Pam- ” 
phlets supply an invaluable aid to the location of over 3,000 titles. Arranged in g& 
classified form The Index gives author, title, publisher, date of publication, pagina- or 
tion and price. This is a sample main entry from Volume Two (1942): ~~ \ 
\ 
95. Mass | 
PARSCH, PIUS. Study the Mass. Tr. and pre- a gt a 
pared for discussion groups by the Rev. William 9,9 
Busch. Liturgical Press, 1941. 118p. 25c. 
A thorough yet popular explanation of the Mass as > \ Ww | 
whole, historically and at present, followed by a detailed - 
treatment of each part. This is the author’s own synopsis ah | 
of his larger work, The liturgy of the Mass (Herder). OS 
Popular liturgical library, series 1, no. 8. 4 | 
| 
An alphabetical index of authors, subjects, titles, series and cross on al pro- 
vides an easy approach to the classified section. This sample reproduces a brief %. 
portion of the alphabetical index to Volume Two: a 
Devotional exercises. See: Litanies; Novenas; . 
Prayers; also, names of particular devotions, e.g., < 
Rosary, Way of the Cross; and also, names of on 
particular persons, e.g., Mary, Blessed Virgin; < 
Jude, St., etc. wr: 
Englert. Eastern Catholics, 18 As & Ziff, Willia 
Equality of women. Hawks, 167 op |p the Probler 
Erring, devotion for conversion of, 48 1946. 335) 
Eternal heroines. N.C.C.W., 205 One Worl 
Ethics. See: Conduct of Life; Medical Ethics; “ iy One Work 
Newspaper Ethics; Sexual Ethics @ ey the world 
EUCHARIST. Main entry, 93 a. are the rea 
Martin. Stations of the Cross, 71 union in tir 
Wallace. Honey from the rock, 76 that the wc 
See also: Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; Com- 5 
munion, Holy; Holy Hour; Mass; Peter Julian Eymard, that it can 
Pius X which ofte: 
historian 
A separate section is devoted to pamphlets written for children. idealists ani 
Volume Three of The Index is now on press and scheduled for July 5, 1946, pub- The title of 
lication. Like everyo 
peace lies 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, v. 1 (1937) usher in U 
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The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, v. 3 (1946) current situ 
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